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The Training of the Modern Girl 



By EVELYN MARIE STUART 



AMONG green hills and pleasant val- 
leys, in and about the towns and 
cities of our prosperous country, lie 
palaces of modern education, so delightful 
to the eye, so inviting in their comfortable 
hospitality that to be educated in these calm 
retreats of learning seems a privilege in- 
deed. 

The first aspect of any institution to com- 
mand our attention is naturally the physical 
so that, in passing from the beauty and 
comfort of well kept acres and commodious 
modern buildings to the social and scholas- 
tic aspect of a school one is only following 
the old path from the known to the un- 
known, from the easily apparent to that 
which requires investigation. 

After all the physical aspect of a school 
is far from unimportant, since upon it de- 
pends the "physical well being of the stu- 
dent. The wide stretches of rich green 
about the college halls insure fresh air and 
an ever pleasing prospect, to say nothing of 
the fresh products of garden and field. Sub- 
stantial, well heated, lighted and ventilated 
buildings with modern plumbing and the 
finest of up-to-date culinary apparatus in- 
sure -romfort and health. Both make for 



that sound body which should be the abid- 
ing place of a sound mind. 

If the almost luxurious surroundings of 
our modern schools impress the observer 
agreeably, the character of the training de- 
lights and inspires, when one fully appre- 
ciates the insight and enthusiasm which are 
today directing the scholastic destiny of our 
girls and young women. 

In every day and age the training of 
youth has been the serious consideration of 
the mature, each generation attempting to 
pass on to the next its wealth of the wis- 
dom of experience, striving to assist in the 
attaining of a higher standard and a fuller 
life. Despite this high hope and great am- 
bition each generation descries the mistakes 
of its predecessor more clearly than its 
worthy motives, and, still passing on the 
wisdom of experience, looks to its successor 
for gratitude where it is often most likely 
to find criticism. 

In writing or t h i n k i n g on educational 
topics it is well to first acknowledge our 
debt to the past and then consider our re- 
sponsibility for the future. However much 
wiser than our forebears we may feel, how- 
ever much we may be convinced that at last 
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we have struck the right note in education, 
let us realize that all former systems were 
good in their day and inspired by the best 
motives and wisdom available. We must 
realize too, that no matter how wisely we 
build, the next generation will probably find 
our efforts a foundation rather than the 
proud pinnacle we had imagined them. 

Perhaps in no other branch of educational 
effort are the changes in one generation so 
marked as in the training and development 
of woman. The education of women has 
always been a problem to the educator, held 
back by traditions and fears for the sacred 
institution of the family. Only in very re- 
cent times have we come to acknowledge 
that thorough training makes the most thor- 
oughly womanly woman, that self reliance, 
full and complete development of all the 
facilities are essential to complete physical, 
intellectual and spiritual womanhood. 



That we should have ever hesitated to 
train women completely seems incredible 
when we stop to reflect that it is an imposr 
sibility to develop in any creature traits of 
which it does not possess the fundamental 
elements ; and further that no living thing 
possesses the essential elements of any traits 
save those which are intended for its own 
good. From earliest times girls have been 
trained along limited lines, particular at- 
tention being bestowed upon such things as 
were considered womanly. This m u c h 
abused term was used chiefly then as now, 
to designate such traits and occupations as 
had always been common to women. No ef- 
fort was made to ascertain, or decide what 
woman could or should do;' rather what 
women always had done, was accepted as 
the final expression and highest standard of 
womanliness. 

That mere accident and habit should thus ' 
decide what was womanly never seems to 
have occurred to anyone as illogical. Grad- 
ually, however, it has begun to dawn upon 
the world that the best type of woman is 
the woman as God made her rather than as 
custom has made her. We are looking for 
the innate and God-given traits and possi- 
bilities of woman and seeking through edu- 
cation to give them the fullest possible op- 
portunity for expression. 

Most of us can remember when athletics 
for women was a topic warmly discussed, 
not a few self appointed prophets claiming 
to see in healthy outdoor life the destruc- 
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tion of women and the decline of the home. 
Now, however, after some years of experi- 
ment with physical training for women the 
prophets are silenced as none of the terrors 
predicted have been in any way realized. In- 
stead every year's crop of young buds 
springs up taller, more willowy, clearer of 
complexion and brighter of eye, and we see 
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unfolding before us the drama of the im- 
provement of a race. 

The idea of complete physical education 
seems to have preceded that of complete 
mental development for women. Athletics 
soon became smart and where not advocated 
for common sense reasons, thrived as a fad, 
until at last the idea of physical training has 
become well nigh universally accepted. So- 
cial training has always been regarded as 
an essential part of woman's education and 
athletics became a part of a girl's social 
equipment when tennis, golf, and other out- 
door sports became a recognized branch of 
social life. 

Woman's sphere and woman's work have 
for so long been largely social that it is small 
wonder the best schools have always laid 
stress on complete preparation for social 
life, with all the charms and graces. If we 
could criticize the training of the past in any 
respect it would perhaps be in this, that it 
tended too much toward the mere develop- 
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merit of charms which fit a woman for the 
drawing-room alone. Not that such training- 
should be neglected, but that it should be 
subordinated, regarded as the flower of cul- 
ture rather than the root and branch. How- 
ever in a day when domestic and social ca- 
reers were the only ones open to a woman 
such training was logically to be expected 
and desired. 

Times change and to meet the changed 
conditions, education must adapt itself to 
the needs of the day. With the development 
of a highly complex civilization women 
have been forced more and more upon their 
own resources. As the old occupations of 
women have been one by one taken out of 
the home and into the factory, women them- 
selves have been drawn more and more into 
the world. At first this too was criticized 
and fought against as though some perver- 
sity in woman's nature has led her to aban- 
don her established place. With the passing 
of time, however, we realize that not choice 
but necessity has resulted in her taking a 
place among the world's workers, and that, 
in the face of this frequent necessity, it is 
only common prudence to train our young 
women for a larger field of usefulness. 

The great need of the girl of today is a 
profession, something whereby if need be 
she can maintain herself comfortably, a per- 
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sonal insurance against want, temptation 
and misery no matter how fortune may 
place her. The resources one has in one's 
self are the only ones on which to rely ab- 
solutely. "Riches take unto t hemselves 
wings," but native ability matured by wise 
training endures while life lasts. The right 
training for the girl of today is therefore a 
complete development of all faculties with 
a special cultivation of some vocational bent 
and the best schools have awakened to a 
realization of this fact. 

Nothing is neglected that our ancestors 
revered or considered essential. The social 
graces are still cultivated, the domestic arts 
fostered with a scientific thoroughness 
which which our mothers and grandmothers 
never knew. In addition to these things, 
however, the real education of the girl of 
today is made practical so that she may fol- 
low teaching or some other paying pursuit 
if taste, inclination or necessity so decide. 
Courses in bookkeeping, typewriting, short- 
hand and commercial law and business cor- 
respondence are offered to prepare for the 
business world. 

The girl of today is thrice educated, she 
is trained to shine in a drawing room, to 
promote economy and efficiency in the kitchr 
en, and to take her place in the world as a 
wage earner if necessary. Domestic science 
indeed, is a prominent feature of the cur- 
riculum at all the best schools. The chemis- 
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try of food, the nutritive value of different 
foods and their proper preparation are 
taught that the future housewife may know- 
how to effect real economy and promote the 
health of her household. Cooking is pur- 
sued as a science and an art with all of the 
latest and best culinary equipment. Courses 
in dressmaking and millinery develop the 
taste, skill and ingenuity so that the best 
possible use may always be made of the 
money expended on the wardrobe. 

Music and art are followed seriously as 
professions rather than superficially as ac- 
complishments. Some of the best schools in 
granting their diplomas in music, confer 
also state licenses to teach. This is true in 
Minnesota where the State Music Teachers' 
Association is the dominant influence. This 
organization is an American branch of the 
Music Teachers' Association of the Royal 
College of Music in London. Its examina- 
tions are rigid and must be passed credit- 
ably to insure the issuance of licentiate, as- 
sociate or fellowship certificates. These ex- 
aminations must be passed by the "gradu- 
ating classes of the foremost conservatories 
in order to secure their diplomas. 



Similarly the state examinations are given 
academic and college seniors so that in se- 
curing diplomas they also secure certificates 
to teach. This is of necessity a difficult test 
for the student since examinations given by 
the state are more impartial than those 
given by a teacher well acquainted with the 
work of her class. This, however, is not all, 
for the girl of today receives a moral train- 
ing in the real building of character found- 
ed on self reliance and self control. Her al- 
truistic sentiments are fostered, her ideals 
placed high. She is urged to make herself 
a power for good in her generation, the 
generation of the trained woman with the 
awakened social conscience. 

She is not educated away from the home- 
making ideal but to a higher ideal of home 
making, to the making of a home which 
shall be a center of culture in the commu- 
nity. She is taught that she must do some- 
thing to distinguish herself; that she must 
be independent, efficient and capable of dis- 
charging the responsibilities of a trained 
women to herself, her home, and society in 
its narrower and its wider sense. What may 
we not expect from such women in the fu- 
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ture, when more settled ideas and conditions 
shall make possible the fullest expression of 
their powers? 

The middle west is well supplied with 
completely equipped schools for girls in 
which this three fold system of education is 
pursued conscientiously. Indiana, Illinois, 
Iowa, Minnesota and Wisconsin have their 
noted seats of learning, any one of which 
is worthy of a chapter by itself. In Chicago 
we look to the University whose lovely Tu- 
dor halls overgrown with ivy bespeak the 
most ancient traditions of classical learning 
and whose modern equipment reveals the 
evolution of education from these begin- 
nings to the great science of today. 

No one who has not explored its wide 
campus and its many halls can form any 
idea of its extent or the thoroughness of its 
methods. It is a worthy monument to our 
day and its ideals and aspirations for the 
future. The women attending classes here 
however, are often, in some degree, of ma- 
ture mind through experience in the world, 
many of them having taught or worked in 
their professions before taking up the Uni- 
versity courses. The real foundation of 
their training, in many cases, has been laid 
in other schools affording personal direc- 
tion on the part of instructors, and protec- 
tion in greater degree. 

It is from a visit to such a school at 
Winona, Minnesota, that the impressions, 
here set forth, of the training of the modern 
girl were gathered. Situated picturesquely 
in a valley, surrounded by the green hills 
of the Mississippi, the College of Saint 
Teresa, the Conservatory of Saint Cecelia 
and Saint Clare Seminary unite in one in- 
stitution for the complete training of girls 
and young women. It would be difficult to 
find a more appropriate and charming loca- 
tion for such a school than the pretty quiet 
Minnesota town walled by the river bluffs. 

Some idea of its beauty, extent and con- 
venience may be gained from the accom- 
panying illustrations, together with an ap- 
preciation of the educational institutions of 
the middle west. Such schools reflect credit 



upon their respective communities for whose 
advancement they are working. That the 
middle west is remarkable for the number 
and excellence of its schools has begun to 
be generally recognized throughout the edu- 
cational world. May this fact not be over- 
looked by the people in their own territory 
who owe to their institutions of learning 
their fullest measure of appreciation and 
support ? 
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